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K-ABC and Learning Disabiliti 



The diagnosis of learning disabilities (LD) in children 
continues to be a controversial endeavor as definitions of LD vary 
widely and school districts e.ploy a diversity of identification 
procedures (Vsseldyke, Alga::ine E,P5, 1983). Although criteria 
for placement m these programs are not consistent, many districts 
utilize a discrepancy oiodel based on differences between the 
child's ability, as measured by an individual intelligence test, 
and achi eveirent . 

Numerous studies have attempted to identify differences 
between LD and r.on-LD students as well as characteristic profiles 
of the LD student with .ixed and sometimes contradictory results 
being reported. Some studies (e.g. Algozzine .!< Ysseldyke, 1983) 
report no differences between students identified as LD and low 
achieving students while other researchers (e.g. Kaufman, 1979) 
report characteristic patterns of performance on the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised (WISC-R). A recent 
meta-analysis of 94 such studies using the Wechsler Scales 
concluded that "no recategor izat ion , profile, factor cluster, or 
pattern showed a significant difference between learning disabled 
and normal samples" (Kavale Torness, 1984, p. 136). The majority 
of these studies, however, have bee. characterized by small 
samples, use of previously identified LD students, lack of control 
groups, failure to control for length of time m LD program or 
failure to consider severity of the handicap. 



K-ABC and Learning Disabilities 

Since the introduction of the hauf.Tian Assessment Batter/ ^or 
Children (K-ABC; A. Kaufman Sr N. Kaufman, 1983), a scale designed 
to measure intelligence and achievement m children ages 2 1/2 to 
12 1/2, additional studies of LD students have been conducted. The 
authors of the K-i^BC detme intelligence as "an individual's st/le 
of solving problems and processing mf or,-natipn" (A. Kaufman !v N. 
Kaufman, 1983, p. 2) and assert that "low levels of sequential or 
successive processing may be associated with poor reading 
performance for mentally retarded and learning disabled children" 
(A. Kaufman St N. Kaufman, 1983, p. 11). 

Validity studies m the Interpretive Manual of the K-APC 
indicated that LD students obtained Simultaneous (SIM) processing 
standard scores approximately 2-5 points higner than Sequential 
(SEQ) processing scores. Several of the studies also found equal 
proportions of SED > SIM and SIM ; SEQ patterns among the students. 

Recent studies examining LD students' performance on tt:e F-ABC 
and other measures (Haddad, 1984, April; K 1 anderman , Pernev ?y 
Krceschell, 1985; Naglieri, 1984, April, 1985; :jaglieri ?j Haddad, 
1984; A. Obrzut, J. Qbrzut ?/ Shaw, 19841 have dO'.'ii7.rnt = a a strong 
relationship oetween the Mental Processing Comoosite (rIPC) on tne 
K-ABC and the Full Scale 10 (F3IQ) on the WISC-R (r = .71 to .85). 
Most of tne studies have also failed to find consistent SE0-3IM 
processing differences for LD students as a group. In addition, 
the Achievement (ACH) standard score has usually been 4-10 points 
lower than the MPC for LD students. Recent critiques of the r-ABC 
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factor structure (Bracken, 1985, Keith, 1985) have questioned the 
legitimacy of interpreting the entire cluster of ACH s -tests as a 
distinct factor. In fact, Kaufman (1983) described several 
achievement subtests (Riddles, Expressive Vocabulary. Faces & 
Places and Ar:th.etic) as being si.Uar to verbal .easuren on otner 
tests and Keith (1985) indicated that at age levels 5 and 7 
achievement subtests did not load on a separate factor. Recently. 
Ka^ph. . and Reynolds ( 1987) have proposed =, division of the K-ABC 
Achievement Scale into a Reading Composite score (composed of 
Reading/Decoding and Reading/Understanding) and a Verbal 
Intelligence Composite score (composed of Expressive Vocabulary, 
Faces , Places, Riddles and Arithmetic) as an alternative approach 
to the single ACH score. 

These issues, however, have usually been examined using 
previously identified LD students or students without academic 
difficulties. Therefore, three studies were designed to explore 
the pattern of scores on the K-ABC obtained by students in LD 
resource programs (Study 1), students referred for learning 
problems (Study 2) and students referred for severe learning 
disabilities (Study 3). 

Study 1 

This study was designed to examine the pattern of performance 
on the K-ABC by a group of students previously diagnosed as LD. 
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Method 

Subjects. The sample consisted of 18 students (11 males and 7 
females) diagnosed as LD in a suburban, midwestern elementary 
school serving a predominantly middle class population. The 
parents of all 22 LD students in the prcgrait; were asi-ed tc 
participate in the study, yielding a participation rate of 827.. 

Tht students ranged in age from 8 years, 6 months to 11 years, 
10 (lonths with a T.ean ^ge of 10 years, 5 months. Each student had 
been diagnosed previously as LD based on a discrepancy between 
ability, as measured by an individual intelligence teet (the WISC-R 
in most cases), and achievement. The decision to place students in 
the LD program was made by a child study team. Each studenc 
received Lj services on a resource basis for periods ranging trom 
h£lf an hour to two hours per day. 

Procedure. Each student was administered the K-ABC by school 
psychologists trained in the administration of both tests. Pearson 
product noment correlations were calculated for the global scales 
and subtests of the K-ABC. Due to restriction in range, the 
correlations were corrected using a procedure developed by Guilford 
(1954). T-tests for related sample were also performed on the 
global standard scores of the K-ABC to ascertain significant 
differences in performance patterns. 
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a^sults^Mean scores on the global scales .ere all in the 
-•verage range and ranged fro«. 95. 78 on Achievement (ACH) to 102.33 
on Simultaneous Processing (SIM). These results are reported in 
Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Pearson product «a«,ent correlations were calculated for the 
global scales of the K-ABC and corrected for restriction in rang, 
using a procedure developed by Guilford (19'J4). These results are 
presented in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The results in Table 2 suggest that the SIM and SEQ scales are 
measuring different aspects of intelligence for this group of LD 
students. Although both scaUs are highly related to overall 
intelligence (MPC) , their relationship to each other is ™ini«al (r 
= .06) and lower than the correlations reported for the 
standardization sa.ple in the Intemretiv. M.n,,., ,,,,, 
studies of LD students <e.g. Lyon , S.ith, 1985, Naglien , Haddaa, 
1984, S«ith, Lyon, Hunter , Boyd, in press). m addition, the ACH 
scale see.s to be measuring behavior that is different from that 
-asured by the cental processing scales as the correlations range 
froa .18 to .48 so that a «a.i.u. of 257. of the variance is 
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predicted by the ACH/.IPC relationship. 

T-tests for related saaples nere performed on the global 
standard scores of the K-ABC to ascertain significant differences 
in performance patterns. Significant differences were noted for 
SIM-SEQ (t (17) = 2.tt, p .05) with the mean SIM score 9 points 
higher than the «ean SEQ score. Both a SIM > 3E0 pattern (Kaufman 
i McLean, 19B6) and a SEQ > SIM pattern (K.landerman et al., 1985; 
Naglieri & Haddad, 1984) have been found in studies of LD students. 
While the difference were not significant in previous studies, the 
difference is significant in the present study. 

Highest nean s-ores were on Gestalt Closure (11.8) and Photo 
Series (10.6) with lowest nean scores on Hand Movsments (8.8) and 
Word Order (8.5). On the Achievement Scale, the highest mean 
scores were on Riddles (100.7) and Reading/Understanding (97.1) 
with lowest mean scores on Arithmetic (93.8) and Reading/Decoding 
(94.6). For the most part these results are consistent with tne LD 
profiU presented in the K-ABC Interpretive Man.iPl , Relative 
strength in reasoning and relative weakness in achievement ana 
aeniory/sequential processing are indicated. 

udy 2 

The purposes of the study were: (1) to examine K-ABC 
performance for a sample of slementary-age students referred for 
learning difficulties and (2) to examine any lifferences in 
performance between those students placed in LD programs and .hose 
not placed in LD programs. 
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Method 

""Pl^ consisted of 133 students (92 males and 
41 females) who were newly referred for the assessment of learning 
problems. The students ranged in age from 6 years to 12 years, 5 
months with an average age of 8 years, 3 months. 

^"^1 student was administered the K-ABC bv school 

psychologists employed oy the school district. Eighty-two students 
(62/1) were subsequently pla.ed in LD programs, 48 students (36'/.) 

were not placed in special programs, and the status of three 

students (27.) was not reported. 

Results 

K-ABC mean global scale scores were concentrated in the low 
average to average range for both the students placed in LD 
Programs and the students not placed in LD programs. The lowes. 
score for both groaps was ACH which fell into the low average range 
for the LD group and at the lower end of the average range for the 
non-LD group. Mean scoras, standard deviation^, and range are 
reported for the K-ABC global scales in Table 1. Mean scores, 
standard deviations and the SIM-SE^ correlations as well as their 
correlations with MPC suggest th.t although both scales are related 
to overall mental processing, the two scales are nieasuring 
different aspects of performance. 

Correlations between individual subtests and the K-ABC global 
scales were calculated. Simultaneous subtests correlated most 
highly with th- SIM scale (.55 to .86), sequential subtests 
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correlated most highly with the SEO scale (.73 to .92) and 
achievement subtests correlated most highly with the ACH scale (.79 
to .86). Subtest correlations with the MFC ranged from .40 to .82. 

In order to ascertain any significant differencss m 
pertom.ance patterns betwesn students pUced in LD srsqra-ns and 
those not placed, a series of 2 by 2 analyses of varianre were 
conducted with global standard scores and subtest scaled scores or, 
the K-ABC as dependent variables and placement and sex as 
independent variables. Significant mam effects by Placement were 
indicated on the ACH scale (F = 8.15, p < .005) and on the 
subtests, Arithmetic (F = 14.74, p '.. .001) and Reading/Decoding (F 
= 14.20, p < .001), with students placed m LD programs producing 
lower mean scores than students not placed in LD programs. No 
other significant mam effects and no significant interaction 
effects were indicated. Since many LD programs base placement 
decisions on the discrepancy between ability and achievement and 
Qifferences in ability between the two groups was nonsignificant, 
it is not surprising that the students placed in LD programs 
exhibited significantly lower ACH scores. The pattern of 
performance on the global .cales by both gro.'ps is depicted m 
Figure I. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Comparisons of subtest profiles by group (LD, non-LD) 



are 
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presented in Figures 2 and 3. These patterns are remarkably 
similar for both groups. Highest K-ABC subtest scores for both 
groups were Sestalt Closure and Matrix Analogies. Spatial Me.ory 
and Photo Series were the lowest subteit scores fo^ the non-LD 
group and Hand ilovemsnts and Number Recall the lowest subtest 
scores for the LD group. Very similar profiles between the two 
groups are presented with differences only in level of score and 
this difference is only significant in the achievement area. 

For this sample of students with learning difficulties, the 
achievement subtests of the K-MBC may not be measuring a unitary 
trait (see Bracken, 1985; Keith, 1985). Both groups performed at a 
lower level on Read i ng/Dpc od i ng , Reading/Understanding and 
Arithmetic as compared to Faces .!< Places and Riddles. Since all 
five subtests are on the same scale, the ACH scale may provide 
higher achievement scores, especially for students placed in LD 
programs, than their performance in reading or arithmetic would 
indicate. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



Insert Figure 3 about here 

Global scale relationships for the K-ABC and WISC-R are 
presented by group in Table 3. Chi-square analyses indicated 
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"9n„.ca„t diH.r.„„ between ,roups ,or the »-,BC. It .s =, 
intereet that the .a;or,ty „, students ,b.th l.D „.„-t„, 
«-pUyed e,„.U, de,el„ped e,.„Itane,„. ee,„e„ti.l proc3ss,„, 
= 0, the etudente .h. d.epUyed . preference, the ,.et 

-.oruv .ere SEO S,H for the ,ro„p end . near e,..al spUt for 
the non-U ,ro„p. These res„Us are strongl, s„„esti,e of an 
absence of a • haracter. st. c process.n, pattern for school 
.^"tified U students as co.pared to ether students .,th learn.n, 
di f f iculties. 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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01 the 67 U s.„dents .uh co.plete scores on the «-ABC and 
-3C-», 16 e.hlh.ted s.,„H.cant differences in processing 

=trl. on the .-ABC and verbal /per for.ance ab.l.t.es on the »ISC-. 
'^n. 31 ,46., displayed s.gnif.cant differences bet-een global 
S"Us on only =n, of the instru.ents and 20 ,30y., displayed no 
- gn.ficant differences on either test. For the ,1 non-LD 
students, a si.Uar pattern e.crged ..th the freguences be.n, 3 
I"-), =4 (5«1 and 14 (3«) , respectively. 

order to deter.ine if significant differences a.ong global 
'"res existed -thin each ,ro„p ,u, „on-L„,, t-tests for related 
-pies .ere perfor.ed. For the LD group, significant differences 
°" <t <75, = 3.8,, P .00., and 
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lower than the SIM score ana the ACH score significantly lower than 
the MPC. For the nn,-LD g^oup, no significant differences were 
-■?d on the K-ABC. 

As a group the LD students revealed greater v.riabiiity in 
global scores on the K-ABC. Their patterns were characterise.^ by: 
SIM scores higher than SEQ scores and MPC higher than ACH. At the 
same time, the non-LD group displayed a more consistent pattern of 
scores with r.o significant differences among the globai scales of 
the h-ABC. These results might lead one to conclude that the 
performance of the two groups is quite different. However, a 
comparison of subtest performance does not support this conclusion. 
The pattern of performance :n Figures 2 and 3 is nearly identical 
for the two groups with the difference being m the level of score. 
Statistically significant differences are indicated on only two 
subtests (Arithmetic and Reading/Decoding). Th9 global scores, 
which reflect the mean performance in eacn area, therefore, 
camouflage actual subtest performance. 

These results may explain the conflicting research in the 
literature. Studies examining only global scale differercss 
between school identified LD studPnts and non-LD students .ay find 
significant differences which occur as the result of the cumulative 
effect of subtest differences, which individually are not 
statistically significant. Studies examining subtest differences 
between the two yrcups, however, may not find siynificant 
di^fsi-nces as the pattern of subtest scores is very similar for 
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both groups ot students. Thus, these results emphasize the need to 
examine not only global scale performance but also subtest 
pertoraiance. 

^""""^''V- The two groups of students diHered from eacn other 
on the ACH =cale of the f -ABC as a result c+ lower psr+crmance on 
Arithmetic and Reading/Decoding by the students identified as LD. 
No other significant differences were indicated. As compared to 
the non-LD group, the school -i den t i f i ed LD students displayed 
greater variability in global scores with SIM > SEO and ACH < MPC. 
The pattern of subtest scores, however, was similar with LD 
students showing a somewhat greater range in scores. 

The observed differences on the global scales o^ the K-ABC are 
consistent with previous studies of LD students and seem to reflect 
the lesser developed academic skills of these students. Lower 
levels nf sequential processing and lower achievement scores, 
especially in reading, were evident in the LD students. Both 
groups exhibited lower achieveoent scores than ability scores with 
significant differences for the LD group only. At the same time, 
the global scores appear to mask the great similarity in pattern of 
performance for both groups of students as shown by the subtest 
scores in which only Arithmetic and Reading/Decoding represent 
significant differences between the two groups. 

It appears that the major criterion for placement in LD 
programs is the ability-achievement discrepancy rather than other 
criteria, such as learning style. The non-LD group displayed a 
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more even global scale profile with mean scores ranging from 90.76 
to 92.54 while the LD group displayed a mors variable pattern uith 
mein scores ranging from 84.37 to 93.78. Subtest profiles, 
however, were very similar for both groups with the difference 
between those placed m LD proo.-^ms and those not placed being one 
of magnitude of scores. 

The key difference between ti,u = 2 students placed in LD 
programs and those not placed was the ACH score. Style of 
learning, as measured by the mental processing subtests of the 
K-ABC, was very similar for both groups. These results strenthen 
the conclusion that (iiininial differences exist between school 
Identified LD students and oth-^r students with learning 
difficulties. Indeed those differences were in the achievement 
area with students placed m LD o:;hibiting greater achievement 
deficits than those not placed in LD programs. 

Study 3 

This study was designed to examine differences in K-ABC 
performance between referred students identified as having severe 
learning disabilities and students not so identified. 
Method 

Subjects. The subjects for the study consisted of 67 students 
referred for psychological evaluation as a result of serious 
acad .c or academic/behavioral problems. All of the students were 
being considered for placement in a private school located in a 
midwestern metropolitan area and serving severely LD students m 
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tnat the stiidents required full time placement m a program for LD 
students. Ths subjects ranged m age from 6 to 12 1/2 years and 
were m the first through seventh grades. Of the 67 students 
referred, ZZ (19 males and 13 females) were identified as being 
severely LD and accepted for placement; the remiining 35 (21 males 
and 14 females) were diagnosed as having emotional or behavioral 
problems (8), being mentally retarded (1), exhibiting attention 
deficit disorder without severe learning problems (7), having 
speech or language difficulties (5) or were nonhar.dicapped (14). 
The sample for t.ie present study consisted of 40 malps and 27 
females. 

Placement decisions were made by individual child study teaoiS 
whi'ih evaluated information from multiple sources and included 
background information, previous academic history, medical 
evaluations, psychol ogi cal /academi c test results and behavioral 
observations. 

Procedur e. As a part of the diagnostic process, all 67 
students were administered both the K-ABC and WISC-R m 
counterbalanced order as well as a variety of other instruments 
according to the nature of the referral. The evaluations were 
conducted by two certified school psychologists on the school 
staff, hoth of whom had received training m WISC-R and K-ABC 
administration and interpretation. 

Pearson product moment correlations were calculated on the 
global standard scores of the K-ABC for each group. Chi-square 
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analyses were performed to examine differences in perf oriTiancG 
patterns. To fur cher examine differences m global scores among 
the students with severe learning disabilities, t-tests for related 
samples were conducted. 

Results 

Mean MPC, SED and SIM scores were in the average range for 
both groups of students. The mean ACH score was in the average 
range for the students without severe LD and in the low average 
range for the severely LD group. Mean scores and standard 
deviations are presented m Table 1. 

The result^ of t-tests for independent samples performed on 
each of the global standard scores 'MPC, SEO, SIM, ACH) yielded nc 
significant differences between the two groups of students. 

The correlational results of the study are presented m Table 
2. These results are consistent with previous findings with lD 
students. The i ntercorrelati ons range froiu .66 to .95. The SIM 
scale correlated more highly with the MFC than the SEQ scale, due 
to the greater number of SIM subtests being correlated with 
the(r.5elves as part of the MFC. The correlation between the MPC and 
ACH scale (r = .71) is also consistent with previous findings (e.g. 
Lyon Smith, 19S5; Naglieri, 1984), indicating that about 4^'/. of 
the variance m ACH performance can be predicted by the MPC. 

The severe LD group displayed less uniform global scale 
patterns on the K-ABC. Mure than twice as many severely LD 
students displayed SIM/SEQ discrepancies as did the students 
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without a severe LD (457. vs 117.). A chi-square analysis o-f tnis 
pattern (discrepancy vs no discrepancy) was significant with X= (1) 
= 4.45, p < .05. To further analyze these patterns, separate 
chi-square analyses (SED ; SIM vs SEQ ' SIM; MFC ACH vs MPC • 
ACH) were pe-formed on thes? data ^ith si gn i ^ i •: sn t results ofatainsd 
for SEQ > SIM vs SEQ <' SIM (X= (1) = 5.4-, p ^ .02. These results 
were due to the large number of severely LD students demonstrating 
a SIM > SEQ pattern. 

Finally, using only the 32 students identified as severely LD, 
t-tests for related samples for the SEQ/SIM comparison (t CD = 
4.17 p < .001 and the MPC/ACH comparison (t (31) = 2.09, p < .05) 
were significant in the expected directions (i.e. SIM , SEQ and MFC 
; ACH). 

Recent research involving LD students in self-contained 
classes (Klanderman et al., 1985) has indicated strong, positive 
correlations with SIM, SEQ and MPC. This study is also supportive 
of this pattern. Likewise^, the SIM-MFC and SEO-MPC correlations 
were also high (r = .95 vs r = .88). A similar pattern was found 
by Naglieri (1984) using a sample of normal and exceptional 
children and by Lyon and Smith (1°86) using a saiTiple of at-risf 
preschool children. 

Although no significant differences were found between the two 
group? on the global scales of the K-ABC. important differences 
were indicated in the way these scores were obtained. Twice as 
many students with a severe LD displayed discrepancies as did the 
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students without a severe LD. For the students with severe LD, ^ZX 
of the SIM/SEQ discrepancies were m favor of EIM as compared to 0'/. 
for the students without a severe LD. Thus, discrepancies m 
subscale scores were more frequent with severely LD students as 
coiTipared to students with similar academic difficulties bat not 
identified as severely LD. 

Since such discrepancies occurred in about 457. of the cases, 
caution is needed in interpreting this finding and using it m 
individual cases. Similar patterns have been found in some studies 
(e.g. Gunnison, Masunga, Town J< Hnffit, 1983, Study 17; Lyon V 
Smith, 1985; Naglieri & Pfeiffer, 1983, Study 33; A. Obrzut J. 
Obrzut, 1983, Study 35) while oth=r studies have found 
approximately equal proportions of students with learning 
disabilities with SIM )■ SEQ and SED ) SIM patterns (e.g. Handerman 
et al., 1985; Naglieri & Haddad, 1984). Severity of learning 
disability or type of learning disability, therefore, may be a 
fc-tor as the present study was composed of students with a history 
of academic problems and this was not necessarily the case with 
previous studies. 

These results raise the question as to whether the SIM 
preference of the students with severe learning disabilities may 
not match the instructional approach of the traditional classroom. 
A. Kaufman and N. Kaufman (1983) originally hypothesized that a 
preponderance of LD students might display this SIM preference. 
Results of studies involving LD students have been inconsistent as 
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Conclusions 

The results of the three studies described in this paper as 
well as previous research lead to a number of conclusions regarding 
the K-ABC and LD students. Since these conclusions are based 
limited research, they snc^ld be e.iafflined cauticusly. 

1. Consistent or characteristic patterns of performance 
the K-ABC for LD as compared to non-LD students are lacs.ing. This 
conclusion is similar to the conclusion reached for the WISC-R and 
is probably related to variability in defining LD and the use of 
school-identified LD students as subjects for studies. This 
results in great heterogeneity in LD samples and difficulties in 
generalizing results of specific studies to the LD population as a 
whol e. 

2. The distinguishing factor between students referred far 
academic difficulties and subsequently identified as LD and those 
not identified as LD is usually the ACH score on the K-ABC. As the 
severity of the LD increases, the greater the difference between 
MFC and ACH scores. 

3. It IS important to examine both global scores and subtest 
scores. As Study 2 indicates, global secret may camouflage 
similarities or differences in actual subtest performance between 
groups of students. 

4. The K-ABC ACH scale does not appear to represent a unitary 
trait for students with learning problems. Use of the Verbal 
Intelligence Composite (composed of the Expressive Vocabulary, 
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Faces Places, Riddles and Arithmetic subtests) and Reading 
Composite (composed of the Readi ng/Dscod i ng and 

Reading/Understanding subtests), proposed by Kamphaus and Reynolds 
(1987) fliay facilitate interpretation of the ACH scale. As Studv 2 
de'nonstratsd the students with learning problems did not perfor.i^ 
uniformly on the subtests composing the ACH scale. 

5. The majority of studies with LD students reveal mean Sill 
sccres greater than mean SEQ scores. The statistical significance 
of these results varies from nonsignificant to <^i gni f i cant . 
Practical significance, however, may involve an examination of the 
number of individual students having a significant SIM ; SEQ 
pattern or, in some cases, a SEQ > SIM pattern. 

A. In contrast to the standardization sample, a large 
proportion of individual students with learning problems e:ihibited 
a SIM = SEO pattern. At the same time, overall SIM, SEO and MPC 
were most often m the low average range. Thus, one might 
speculate that this lower level of measured ability coupled with a 
lack of processing preference may play a role m the lower level of 
achievement as originally hypothesized by l^aufman and haufman 
(1983) . 

7. When a processing preference was shown by students 
referred for learning difficulties, those identified as LD were 
most likely to show a SIM > SEO pattern. With those not identified 
as LD, the pattern was more mixed with some studies showing a 
larger percentage of non-LD students showing a SEQ / SIM pattern. 
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8. LD students usually obtain their highest l^-ftBC subtest 
scores on SIM subtests such as Gestalt Closure, Matri/ Analogies 
and Triangles and their lowest subtest scores on SEQ subtests such 
as Hand Movements, Number Recall and Word Order. 

9. Study 2 indicates that the patterns of s^ibtsst perfcrmanca 
for students referred for learning problems are similar and that 
those identified as LD exhibit lower levels of achievement along 
witn a similar pattern of subtest scores as compared to students 
not identified as LD. This suggests that similar intervention 
approaches are needed by both groups of students. Perhaps early 
intervention in the regular classroom might prevent these "at-risl" 
students from becoming LD in the future. Clearly these results are 
tentative and need further validation. 

10. Intervention approaches must be carefully tailored to tne 
individual needs of the student. Some students, but not all, may 
benefit from a very structured, sequential approach to presenting 
new material, whereas other students may benefit from an approach 
that emphasizes their strength in nonverbal, spatial areas, while 
others may require a more integrated approach. 
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Table I 

Means and Standard Deviations for Global Scales on L-ABC by Study 
Variable 

Mean Standard 

D 5 M a t ; c r. 

Mental Processing Composite (MFC) 

Stud, 1: Resource Program LD Students 98.67 
Study 2: Students placed in LD 90.40 
Students not placed in LD 91.43 
StuJy 3: Students diagnosed as Severe LD 94.16 
Students not diagnosed as Severe LD 97.97 
Simultaneous Processing (SIM) 

Study 1: Resource Program LD Students 102.33 
Study 2: Students placed in LD 93.73 
Students not placed in LD 92.54 
Study 3: Students diagnosed as Severe LD 98.13 
Students not diagnosed as Severe LD 99.55 
Sequential Processing (SEQ) 

Study 1: Resource Program LD Students 93. 61 

Study 2: Students placed in LD gs.l? 14 

Students not placed in LD 92.19 p 4^ 

Study 3: Students diagnosed as Severe IL 90.03 
Students not diagnosed as Severs LD 95.56 



8. 93 
12. 15 
10.48 
13.87 
19.40 

10. 12 
12.65 
10.96 

n.49 

17.62 
10.66 



11.60 
20.96 
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Achievefnent (ACH) 

Study I: Resource Program LD Students 95.78 9.93 

btudy 2: Students placed in LD 84.37 10.59 

Students not placed in LD 90.76 10.30 

Study 3: Students didgnosed as Severe LD S9.34 5.9^ 

Students not diagnosed as Severe LD 94.10 19.79 

Note. Sample sizes; Study I: 18; Study 2; 32 placed in LD, 35 not 
placed in LD; Study 3: 32 diagnosed as Severe LD, 35 not diagnosed 
as Severe LD. 
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Table 2 

Correlations Among the Global Scales of the K-ABC by Study 

Study 1: Resource Program LD Students (n = IS) 

Vanabla SEO SIM ACH 

UPC .59(.77)* .82(.92)* .:i(.48)**+ 

SED .04(.06) .12(.13) 

SIM .32(.45)*#* 

Study 2: Students r&i&rre(l for LD placement (n = 133) 

Variable SEQ SIM ACH 

MFC .7S(.85)* .90f.94)i^ .55i.67)* 

SEQ .43( 50/* .45 (.57/* 

SIM .50(.62)* 

Study 3: Students referred as Severely LD (n = 67) 

Variable SEQ SIM ACH 

MPC .88* .95* .71* 

SEQ .71* .67* 

SIM .66* 

Correlation coefficients reported in parentheses are corrected for 
restriction in range via Guilford's formula (Guilford, 1954) 
*p < .001 **p < .01 ***p C .05 
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Table 3 

Global Scale Relationships on the K-ABC by Group 

Study 2: Students Referred for LD Placement (n = 124) 

ID noR-LD 



Sequential > Simultaneous 7 ( 97.) 



8 (177.) 



Sequential < Simultaneous 26 (337.) 



7 (157.) 



Sequential = Simultaneous 45 (537.) 



31 (68:i) 



Study 3: Students Referred as Severely LD (n = 67) 

Severely LD Not Severely LD 



Sequential > Simultaneous 1 ( 47.) 



4 (U7.) 



Sequential : Simultaneous 1" (417.) 



0 ( 07.) 



Sequential = Simultaneous 18 (557.) 



31 (897.) 



Note: Percentage is by group (LD, non-LD) 
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FIGURE 1 



K-ABC and WISC-R Global Scale Scores for 
Children Placed and Not Placed In LD 
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K-ABC Mental Processing Subtest Scores 
for Children Placed and Not Placed in LD 
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K-ABC Achievement Subtest Scores for 
Children Placed and Not Placed in LD 
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